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was a matter of conducting affairs, he pursued his task
until far into the night, to resume it again the next morning.
He shrank from no step, he considered every possible
course with the zeal of a model, an ideal functionary, whose
like could not readily be found.
He was formidable in opposition, for from morning to
night, in the lobbies of the Chamber and the Senate, at
lunch and dinner, by telephone and visit, he sawed away
ceaselessly at the chairs of those who affronted him by
being Ministers when he was not. And he made use, for the
most part, of excellent tools, by which I mean excellent
arguments, to such good purpose that little time was lost
in offering him compensation.
When M. Leon Blum sent M, Georges Bonnet to Wash-
ington as Ambassador, an ingenuous political friend of
the Socialist leader reproached him for making the
appointment. M. Blum who, at that time felt a certain
liking and esteem for Georges Bonnet, sought an excuse,
and said in reply to the disgruntled " comrade " : " He
was getting too dangerous in the lobbies, so I sent him a
long way off."
One day a President of the Council was considering a
reshuffle of his Cabinet. " You are not going to keep
Bonnet, are you ? " he was asked.
" You get hold of some rum ideas ! " replied the States-
man. " He would be more dangerous out than in 1 "
When M. Paul Reynaud formed his Ministry in March
he dropped Bonnet, who was the more outraged at his
exclusion because some weeks before, as Minister of Justice,
he had presented to the Cabinet and pushed through, for
the special benefit of M. Reynaud, but to the great indigna-
tion of their austere colleagues, a decree quickening the
process of " separation of bed and board " in divorce.
" Georges," as he was called within the precincts of the
Palais Bourbon, protested so long and loud, and manoeuvred
with such verve and cunning that M. Reynaud was only
saved frpm a disaster by one vote* So the next day an